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new, and Davis is careful to credit other schol- 
ars for uncovering them, but by considering 
them (and others) together, Davis is able to 
provide a sweeping — and compelling — over- 
view of the background to slavery in the 
United States. 

Davis's subsequent chapters deal less di- 
rectly with slavery itself than with the antebel- 
lum context within which it flourished. His 
micro-analysis, in chapter 2, focuses on the 
year 1819, which he sees as a turning point. 
He pays particular attention to two very dif- 
ferent documents, Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall's decision in McCulloch v. Maryland and 
William Ellery Channing's sermon "Unitarian 
Christianity." Linking these two documents, 
Davis suggests that "Channing and Marshall 
represented two prongs of a common modern- 
izing culture that at once promoted capitalist 
enterprise and helped to justify it morally and 
ideologically" (p. 57). Although Davis makes 
little effort to defend his choice of 1 8 1 9 as a 
year that was uniquely pivotal — one might 
just as easily suggest the appropriateness of 
1831, 1860, or 1865 — his analysis is subtle, 
and his micro-analysis nicely balances the 
macro sweep of the previous chapter. In chap- 
ter 3, he stresses the role of black abolitionists 
in rejecting the colonization proposals that 
flourished during the 1820s and thereby shap- 
ing the nature of the white abolitionist move- 
ment that would soon emerge. He also returns 
to the theme of the "slave power conspiracy" 
that he first analyzed in 1 969 (see The Slave 
Power Conspiracy and the Paranoid Style), sug- 
gesting that as a result of recent work by histo- 
rians such as Leonard Richards and Don 
Fehrenbacher he now "better appreciate[s] the 
degree to which" the United States was, in fact, 
a "Slaveholding Republic" (pp. 105-6). 

These three chapters are connected to each 
other only loosely, and experts will not find 
the information in them particularly novel. 
Still, they represent a nice way of playing with 
"boundaries" to consider slavery and its world 
in new perspective, in the process underscor- 
ing the extent to which context shapes histor- 
ical understanding. They represent a thought- 
ful and thought-provoking venture by a 
scholar who has been expanding the bound- 
aries of our knowledge on slavery for some 



forty years. By contrast, the quirky focus of 
Fogels volume does not do justice to an 
equally distinguished (although very different) 
career of slavery scholarship. For all their idio- 
syncrasies, Time on the Cross and Without Con- 
sent or Contract (together with the assorted re- 
search papers that accompanied them) were 
innovative and important works that made a 
major contribution to the reinterpretation of 
slavery. The Slavery Debates indicates, how- 
ever, that Fogel has an eccentric understand- 
ing ofthat contribution. 

Peter Kolchin 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

In the Presence of Mine Enemies: War in the 
Heart of America, 1859-1863. By Edward L. 
Ayers. (New York: Norton, 2003. xxiv, 472 
pp. $27.95, isbn 0-393-05786-0.) 

For years Edward L. Ayers has headed a 
project at the University of Virginia called the 
Valley of the Shadow Project, in which a team 
of researchers assembled a vast amount of pri- 
mary source material and presented it on both 
a Web site and a cd-rom dedicated to explor- 
ing the Coming of the American Civil War. 
Now Ayers draws on this vast archive in pre- 
senting a history of how the residents of 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, and Augusta 
County, Virginia, some one hundred miles 
apart, experienced the Coming of war and the 
first years of conflict. Commencing his ac- 
count in 1859, Ayers describes how John 
Browns raid on Harpers Ferry shook both 
counties, increasing distrust between the sec- 
tions, as that which divided white Americans 
north and south appeared in starker relief than 
that which united them. Franklin County vot- 
ers chose Abraham Lincoln in the election of 
1860; the following winter Augustas delegates 
to the Virginia secession Convention pro- 
nounced their support of Union, slavery, and 
Virginia, only to see support for the first col- 
lapse in April 1861, followed by Virginias de- 
cision to join the Confederacy Both counties 
raised volunteer forces, although Franklin 
lagged behind Augusta; during the next two 
years, as war waged and then escalated into a 
contest in which slavery was explicitly at stake, 
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whites weighed costs of conflict versus pros- 
pects for victory while blacks sought freedom, 
some by enlisting in the Fifty-fourth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry Regiment. Ayers gracefully 
draws the curtain just as the armies collide at 
Gettysburg. 

Although Ayers is careful not to fall into 
simplistic explanations concerning slavery's 
role in the conflict, he leaves no doubt that it 
was somehow at the core of the conflict. The 
relationship between slavery and the coming 
of the Civil War remains a complex issue, de- 
fying easy answers, as the narrative illumi- 
nates. Not all white Southerners who em- 
braced slavery supported secession; not all 
white Northerners opposed slavery, and far 
fewer believed in racial equality. That is not 
exactly a new finding, but Ayers's narrative 
shows in detail the twists and turns as people 
debated the issue and reflected on the future. 
Although there is a relative dearth of records 
on blacks, where possible those on both sides 
of the Mason-Dixon line emerge as actors try- 
ing to determine their own fate. Nowhere are 
these clashing forces more in evidence than in 
Ayers's description of the Confederate inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania in 1863, in which blacks 
fled the area when possible in an efifort to resist 
capture and reenslavement by the advancing 
Rebeis. He also recounts the ways in which 
war tore at the countryside, as Union and 
Confederate soldiers took turns foraging, con- 
fiscating, and destroying what they came 
across in enemy territory. Some of the descrip- 
tions of such activity remind us that the war 
became a hard one long before 1864. 

Ayers's narrative exemplifies James 
McPherson's emphasis on the concept of con- 
tingency as critical to the ebb and flow of 
events during this period. Although residents 
of Franklin and Augusta counties shared 
much common ground in certain respects, the 
secession crisis and the coming of war polar- 
ized them in Opposition, although in neither 
case were internal divisions obliterated. One 
might complain that neither county is per- 
fectly representative of its section, but it would 
be difficult to define what constitutes a repre- 
sentative county, let alone find one. If any- 
thing, the variations from the stereotypical 
norm in each county raise questions about 



some long-held assumptions about "the 
North" and "the South." The narrative reflects 
recent understandings about the American 
Civil War, sometimes so skillfully that the 
reader may not notice that it is firmly 
grounded in the context of that scholarship. 
While one should not chide the author for 
failing to write the book he did not set out to 
write, one comes away from reading In the 
Presence of Mine Enemies eager to hear what 
happened next. Both Staunton, Virginia, and 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, would feel the 
hard hand of war once more in 1 864; home 
front and battlefront would become one. If 
residents from both areas had become as em- 
bittered by 1863 as Ayers suggests, one won- 
ders how they responded to the events of 1 864 
and, indeed, how they looked forward to the 
future at conflict 's end. Moreover, if extending 
the timeline before the secession crisis helps 
place these two counties in a better context, 
extending the story beyond the surrender at 
Appomattox should offer some insight into 
what the conflict came to mean, what it 
changed, and what endured, at least for the 
residents of Augusta and Franklin counties. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
Ayers's book is that it offers readers a wonder- 
ful example of how Civil War historians 
should merge battlefront and home front to 
offer a more comprehensive, interconnected, 
and enriched understanding of the experience 
of war on all people and how in turn those 
people attempted to shape the course of events 
and their own destinies. After all, the division 
between battlefront and home front is largely 
an artificial one, ignoring the ways in which 
they interact and the profound consequences 
of such interaction. Nor are the multiple di- 
mensions of the conflict limited to the move- 
ment of armies; Ayers recognizes the impor- 
tance of dissent at home and the increasing 
sense of war-weariness, as people in each 
county assessed the changing tides of conflict. 
In truth it was a war of wills on both sides. Po- 
litical issues discussed at the national level res- 
onated in these two counties, each of which 
contributed a few recognizable players to the 
larger saga; Ayers also introduces us to a host 
of characters who struggled to comprehend 
the changes going on around them. Some read 
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newspaper accounts of questionable accuracy; 
others sought solace, truth, and explanation in 
religious faith; many fought and several died, 
as often from disease as from battle wounds. 
Increasingly many wondered whether the 
struggle was worth the cost and whether it 
would ever end. 

Instead of history from the bottom up or 
the top down, this is history whole, the best 
way to understand the totality of the event we 
call the American Civil War, and for that we 
have Ed Ayers to thank. 

Brooks D. Simpson 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

Laformazione degli Stati Uniti (The formation 
of the United States). By Arnaldo Testi. (Bolo- 
gna: Mulino, 2003. 259 pp. Paper, €16, isbn 
88-15-09110-6.) In Italian. 

Arnaldo Testi 's Laformazione degli Stati Uniti 
is a lucid, compact, and fascinating synthesis 
of the first Century of our history. The author 
argues that it was not until the retreat from 
Reconstruction that the United States clearly 
defined its own nationhood. Testi sketches the 
colonial period in order to lay out the ambig- 
uous legacy of the Revolution and the issues 
that remained to be settled in the turbulent 
years ahead. He particularly notes the tension 
between the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution: the one celebrated equality 
and political and economic freedom for all, 
while the other limited direct democracy, left 
unsettled the debate on the balance of power 
between State and federal government, and fa- 
cilitated African slavery and Indian disposses- 
sion. 

Testi links the revolutionary settlement and 
the heady economic opportunities and social 
mobility for white men that accompanied it to 
the massive displacement and killing of Indi- 
ans and the forced labor of growing numbers 
of Africans. In a startling statistic he points 
out that by 1820 only 3 million Europeans 
had migrated to the New World while 8 mil- 
lion Africans had been forced to come (p. 12). 
He depicts the federal government's enthusi- 
asm for economic growth and its unprece- 
dented expansion of the transportation infra- 



structure, which created a society more deeply 
immersed in commerce than had ever existed. 
He also notes the stabilizing power of the reli- 
gious revivals of the Second Great Awakening. 
These provided white women an important 
moral role in the new republic and helped 
"sacralize" {sacralizzare, p. 131) — and thereby 
justify — the United States' understanding of 
itself and its mission to grow and dominate 
others. Despite these forces promoting unity, 
however, the growth of slavery and the rising 
protest against it meant that the southern elite 
had to abandon its support of nationalist en- 
terprises to defend its peculiar institution 
through a fierce commitment to states' rights. 

Ironically, of course, it was expansion — 
something North and South often agreed 
upon — that would force the republic to re- 
solve in total war the contradictions that had 
been present since the creation. Testi identifies 
the postwar settlement of 1876, when the Re- 
publicans took the last few federal troops out 
of the South in partial exchange for southern 
votes supporting the presidency of the Repub- 
lican Rutherford B. Hayes, as the final consol- 
idation of the not-so-new nation. At that mo- 
ment, whites in both parties agreed that the 
war had not been about strengthening the fed- 
eral government so that it could guarantee the 
promises of the Declaration of Independence 
for all, despite the three new constitutional 
amendments giving liberty and the franchise 
to freedmen. Instead, the newly united and in- 
vigorated nation would facilitate the domi- 
nance of white rule and white enterprise, 
north, south, and west. 

Testi must condense so much material that 
he sometimes oversimplifies, as in his treat- 
ment of Puritans and Native Americans. But 
the volume succeeds, all the same, as a power- 
ful and dark narrative, distinctly lacking the 
comforting cadences of many homegrown his- 
tories. 

Martha Saxton 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Love andHate in Jamestown: John Smith, Poca- 
hontaSy and the Heart of a New Nation. By 
David A Price. (New York: Knopf, 2003. 305 
pp. $25.95, isbn 0-375-41541-6.) 



